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Notes. 

REFLOWERING QUEEN MARY’S GARDEN. 

Queen Mary's Bower or Garden (for 
both names), 

* At the Port of Menteith, three-and-a-half miles from 
the Cardross station of the Stirling and Loch Lomond 
railway, good inn. Taking boat there, the 
tourist may visit two islands, Rest and Talla, or the 
Earl’s Isle. The former, which is the larger and more 
easterly island, ts of about five acres, and contains 
the ruins of a priory, where Mary resided during 
the invasion of the English in 1547, before she was re 
moved to Fr: rhe priory was founded about 1238, 
by Walter Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, who became Ear! 
of Menteith by marriage with the Countess.” * 

After his death, Walter Stewart, 
High Stewart of Scotland, inherited the property 
and title in right of his wife, the younger sister 
of the Countess of Menteith. A writ was granted 
by Robert Bruce at this place, in April, 1310, as 
recorded in the Chartulary of Arbroath; and at 
the priory of Inchmartho (Inchmacrome), 
David Il. and Margaret Logie were married, 
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The architecture of the 
early English. The archzologist 
delight the extreme beauty of the 


* Wyntoun, ii. p. 393. 
+ For an interesting account of the Earls of Menteith, 
ee Mr. Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, vol. i 
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richly moulded and sculptured along its dee p re- 
tiring jambs. In the choir there are crypt, sedilia, 
a piscina, and other usual adjuncts of a medieval 
church ; and an ancient tombstone is supposed to 
mark the grave of the founder. But what will 
be viewed with most interest is a recumbent 
monument of two figures, male and female, cut 
out of one large stone. The knight is in armour, 
one leg crossed over the other. A triangular 
shield with the check fesse proves the bearer to 
have been a Stewart, but the arms on the shield 
show that the figure is not that of the founder. 
The arm of the lady is twined round his neck, 
much of the monument has been de- 
faced, this memorial of affection seems to have 
been respected. The monastery was built for 
monks of the Augustine order, and was dependent 
on the great house of Cumbuskenneth. Here you 
find large Spanish chestnuts, one lying dead, others 
standing stark and peeled, like gigantic antlers, 
and others flourishing in their green old age, 
whilst in a thicket you the remains of the 
monastery of great beauty, the design and work- 
manship exquisite. You wander through the 
ruins, overgrown with ferns and Spanish filberts, 
and old fruit-trees, and at the corner of the an- 
cient monastic garden you come upon a strange 
touching sight—an oval space of about 
18 feet by 12, with the remains of a double row 
of boxwood all round, the shrubs of box being 
14 feet high, and 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 
healthy, but plainly of great age. What is this P 
It is called in the Guide-books, “ Queen Mary s 
Bower.” 


see 


“ It is plainly the child-queen’s garden, with her littl 
walk, and its rows of boxwood, left to themselves for 
three hundred years. Yes, without ‘ent, * here is that 
first garden of her simpleness.’ Fancy the little, lovely, 
royal child, with her four Maries,* her play-fellows, her 
child-maids of honour, with their little hands and feet, 
and their innocent and happy eyes, pattering about that 
laughing and running and gardening as only 
children do and can. As is well known, Mary was placed 
by her mother in the Isle of Rest before sailing from the 
France. There is something ‘ that tirls the 
heartstrings a’ to the life,’ in and looking on. this unmis- 
takable relic of that strange and pathetic old time.” 


garden, 


Supposing as I do the Fotheringhay Missal 
be of the age of her father James V., the account 
of that remarkable volume which I give 
“ No part of the writing proper, or illumination, 
by the unfortunate Queen ; # ¢s probably carlier 

It gives the illuminations 
flowers, which would be 


Says, 


are 
than her mature day.” 
representing several 


Three of the Queen’s Maries are mentioned in a 
verse of the ballad of “The Lament of the Queen’s 
Marie,” in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border : — 


“* There was Marie Seeton, and Mary Beatoun, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me.’’ 


The fourth “me ” was Mary Livingstone. 
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known in Scotland, at least at the Court of Holy- 
rood House, and therefore might form such as 
would be planted in the little queen’s garden. 
The following is the account given by Professor 
Charles Piazzi Smyth : — 
“ Among the objects of interest in Russia of which I 
was enabled to bring away photographic records during 
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plunder from the Royal Library there, by M. Dom- 
brousky, t’.en attached to the Russian Embassy in 
France, and by him transmitted to St. Petersburgh. On 
the right page is a specimen of the illumination ; on the 
left the Queen’s manuscript. The miniature represents 
King David with an open book, and a harp before him, 


| Jerusalem in the distance, and beside him a model of the 


my recent visit was a stereograph of Queen Mary’s | 


Fotheringhay Missal, a subject which has perhaps suf- 
ficient of national interest about it to justify my requesting 
you to present a copy in a suitable stereoscope to the 
Society of Antiquaries in Scotland. Although my visit 
to the great empire of the North-east was mainly con- 
nected with science, still, when I heard in St. Petersburgh 
of there being in the Imperial Library of that city a very 
precious manuscript volume that had belonged to Queen 
Mary, and which had been written in (some also added 
illuminated by her) during her English captivity, I could 
not but be anxious to bring back to her own country 
some veri-facsimile of the handicraft of one as talented 
as unfortunate, and as much misunderstood by some as 
admired by others. This was a matter of considerable 
difficulty, but at length, through the kindness of a Rus- 
sian lady, the Emperor’s permission was asked and ob- 
tained. The book proved to be a moderate-sized quarto 
of between two and three hundred pages vellum, and 
bound in dark crimson velvet with gilt clasps. On a 
careful examination, we found the general description 
given of it by Prince Labanoff in the 7th vol of his Let- 
tres de Marie Stuart extremely exact. It is described 
by able authorities as a superb manuscript in the Gothic 
character, magnificently enriched with arabesque minia- 
tures in gold and brilliant colours of the first order, and 
must have been the work of distinguished professional 
hands. No part of the writing proper, or illumination, 
are by the unfortunate Queen ; it is probably earlier than 
her mature day. The 25th page bears the legend, in the 
Queen’s own hand : — 
“* Ce livre est & moi, Marie, Royn, 1554.’ 


This was about four years before her marriage with the 
Dauphin. It is mentioned in the Chartley Catalogue of 
her belongings in August, 1586, under the name of a 
Livre d Heures, and again under that of a matins-book in 
the * Inventoyre of the Jewells, &c. of the late Queene of 
Scottes,’ in February, 1587, as bound in velvet with 
corner-pieces, middle-plates, and clasps of gold adorned 
with diamonds. It appears to have been her companion 
through all her varied career, and finally during her long 
imprisonment in England. Here it was thought she 
began to enter in it her mournful thoughts, always in 
French, and generally in verse. Every spare portion of 
page is thus occupied, and one of the pages in the photo- 
graphic view, the only originally blank page in the book, 
is covered with verses and memoranda of various dates, 
filled in at last sideways and cornerways. Professor 
Smyth then goes on to prove very skilfully that the book 
was a gift to the Queen from her royal lover ; hence her 
careful preservation and constant use of it. He also 
mentions the erasure of numerous coats of arms through 
the book, and supposes these to have been the arms of 
England blended with her own, which it is well known 
were used by her as Dauphiness on the death of the Eng- 
lish Queen Mary. An example of such a blank and 
rudely-rubbed shield exists on the right hand of the pho- 
tograph. It is gathered from certain entries, that the 
book was kept about the English Court till 1615. It was 
then lost sight of until the early years of the French Re- 
volution, when, stript of its costly binding, the volume 
was bought at a cheap rate in Paris amidst a heap of 





Temple ; in the sky an appearance of the Deity, and un- 
derneath the miniature in Gothic character the beginning 
of the 38th Psalm in Latin. The floral ornamentation is 
extremely beautiful,—numerous Scottish plants are in- 
troduced, the ivy, convolvulus, strawberry, apple blossom, 
bulrush, &c., and above all the thistle, which the artist 
has never been tired of reproducing. The Queen’s manu- 
script consists of verses and memoranda, of which the 
following are specimens near the top of the page : — 
“* Qui jamais davantage aist contraire le sort ; 

Si la vie m’est moins utile que la mort! 

Et plustot que cha(n)ger de mes maux l’adventure, 

Chacun change pour moi d’humeur et de nature.’ 

“ Marie R.’ 


Now we have only to suppose Queen Mary’s 
Fotheringhay Missal to have been made in the 
time of her father James V. to suppose it pos- 
sible that some of the flowers there depicted were 
such as might have formed the decoration of the 
garden of her childhood. We. om OG, 


SOBRIQUETS OF REGIMENTS.* 


2lst—The Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks. De- 
rives its title from the dress worn by the corps, on 
its formation, in Sept. 1678, when Charles, fifth 
Karl of Mar, was appointed its Colonel, which 
appointment he retained until July, 1686. 

22nd—The Two Twos. 

23rd— The Nanny Goats and The Royal Goats, 

24th—Howara’s Greens. The 24th has been 
frequently styled the Bengal Tigers, like the 17th. 

25th King’s Own — Borderers, or DBotherers 
(raised 1688-9—David, Earl of Leven’s regiment 
—in Scotland.) 

28th—The Slashers. This regiment obtained 
the name of “ The Slashers”’ from their gallantry 
at the battle of the White Plains, and passage of 
the Brunx River, Oct. 28, 1777, with the old 35th 
Regiment. 

30th— Triple Xs. The 10th Regiment of In- 
fantry used to bear on its forage caps a single X ; 
the 20th Regiment two XXs, and the 30th Regi- 
ment three XXXs, instead of “ 10,” “ 20,” and 
“30.” Hence the sobriquet of the 30th Regi- 
ment. 

3lst—The Young Buffs. The 31st were styled 
the “ Young Buffs,” to distinguish the corps from 
the 3rd Foot, or “ Old Buffs.” There exists an 
anecdote, that on one of the numerous occasions 
when the 3lst Regiment distinguished itself in 
battle, a General Officer exclaimed, “‘ Well done, 


* Concluded from p. 50. 
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Old Buffs.” “ We are not the Bufis, Sir,” replied 
the officer commanding the regiment. “ We are 
the 3lst.”—* Well done, Young Butts, then,” ex- 
claimed the General. 

35th—The Orange Lilies, from having orange 
facings. 

36th— The Saucy Greens. 
their facings. 

38th— The Pump and Tortoise. 

39th— The Green Linnets. 
their facings. 

40th—XLrs (Exvcellers). 

42nd—Black Watch. 

43rd— The Light Bobs. 

44th— The Two Fours. 

45th— The Old Stubborns, and Sherwood Foresters. 
The late Colonel Guard, of the 45th Regiment, 
unsuccessfully applied to have the corps styled 
“ Sherwood Foresters.” Not long after, the 45th 
was brigaded with the 87th and 8sth, and when 
Cols. Butler and Duif called their corps to “ at- 
tention” by their titles “ Prince’s Irish,” and 
“ Connaught Rangers,’ Colonel Guard shouted 
out to his regiment, “ Nottingham Hosiers, at- 
tention!” to the great amusement of the whole 


From the colour of 


From the colour of | 


| corps. 
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ments, both having white facings, essumed the 
distinguished titles above given. 

62nd—The Springers. (la taking open order, 
the word instead of March, was Spring.) Named 
“ The Springers,” from the rapidity of its pursuit 
of the American rebels, after the action at Trois 
Riviéres in Canada, 1776. 

74th—The Assaye Regiment. The 74th and 
76th derive their titles from the places where 
they first distinguished themselves in action. 

76th—The Hindostan Regiment. A\so named 
The Seven and Sixpennies, from the number of the 
J. 

77th—The Pot-hooks, from the figure “ 7.” 

78th—The King’s Men. So styled from their 
motto. “ Cuidich’n Rhi,” help the King. This 
is the second 78th Regiment raised by the Karl 
of Seaforth’s family. The senior corps so num- 
bered was raised in 1777 by William fifth Earl of 
Seaforth, and was principally recruited from th 
class of “ Caber Feidh,” as the Mackenzies wer 





| named, from the stag’s horns borne on the ar- 


brigade, which burst out into a most unmilitary | 


fit of laughter. 
46th— The Surprisers. 


From their conduct in | 


the surprise of Wayne’s American brigade, Sept. | 


20, 1777, after the spirited action of the Brandy - 
wine, on the 11th. ‘“ Mad Antony,” as Wayne 


| mission bears date March 8, 1793. 


was called, was “ caught out this time,” and paid | 


off by Gen. Grey, notwithstanding the rebuff he 
gave us at Stony Point. 

47th—The Cauliflowers, and The Lancashire 
Lads. 

5Oth—The Dirty Half Hundred. From the 
men wiping their faces with their black cuffs, 
after review and drill, in “sweating times.” And 
The Devil's Royals. 
braver regiment ever took the field. 

5ist—The Kolis® So called from the initial 
letters of the Regimental title, “ King’s Own 
Light Infantry.” 

53rd—The Brickdusts. 

55th—The Two Fives. 

56th—The Pompadours, and The Saucy Pom- 
peys (short for Pompadours). 
facings, the favourite colour of Madame Pompa- 
dour, the mistress of Louis XV., about 1745; she 
died in 1764, a Marchioness. (Jane Antoinetta 
Poisson, her proper name). The 56th wore deep 
crimson facings, and white lace; pink facings 
were worn in 1761. 

57th—The Die Hards. Received their honour- 
able title from their gallantry at Albuera, where 
the 3rd Foot, 29th, 34th, and 48th Regiments 
also highly distinguished themselves. 

58th—The Steel Backs. 

59th— The Lilywhites, The 47th and 59th Regi- 


From their red facings. 


morial bearings of Earl Seaforth. Several senior 
regiments having been disbanded in 1783, the 
78th regiment was numbered on December 29, 
1787, “the 72nd” regiment, which number it 
has borne ever since. The present 78th regiment 
was raised by a letter of service, dated March 7, 
1793, and the first colonel appointed to the corps 
was Thomas Humberstone Mackenzie, whose com- 
He died in the 
spring of 1796, and was succeeded by Colonel 
Alexander Mackenzie Fraser. There are now a 
Major, two Captains, and a Lieutenant of the 
Mackenzie Clan serving in this splendid National 
Regiment. 


&3rd—Fitch’s Grenadiers. The first parade of 


| this fine regiment took place in the yard of Dublin 


No cleaner, smarter, or | 


Castle, in the Autumn of 1793. The title of 
“Grenadiers ” was originally given in derision, 
owing to the average smallness of the soldiers 
who originally belonged to the corps; but the 


| regiment has been for very many years remarkable 
| for the superior height of the men who have been 


From their purple | 





| 


selected as its recruits. 

85th—The Elegant Extracts. The motto of the 
85th was taken on the corps being reformed by 
“ Elegant Extracts” from the officers of other 
regiments in Colonel Cuyler’s time (1815), when 
so many courts-martial took place as to induce 
the commander-in-chief to disperse all the un- 
broken officers, and form the corps anew. 

87th—The Old Fogs. The title is a corruption 
of the war-cry of the corps, “ Fag-an-Bealach,” 
pronounced “ Faug-a-bollagh,” meaning “Clear 
the way.” 

88th—The Devil's Own, Connaught Boys. The 
87th being “ The Prince’s Own,” General Picton 
named the 88th “ The Devil’s Own,” as a com- 
plement to their dauntless bravery in presence of 
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he enemy, and their then uniform irregularity in 
camp and quarte rs. 

g9th -Blayney’s Blood-hounds, and the Rollie hers. 
This old and excellent regiment received the former 
= ¢ from its unerring certainty in hunting 
down and nearly exterminating the Irish rebels in 
the year 1798, when the corps was commanded 
by the late Lord Blayney , the eleventh lord. 

Srd West India Regiment—Buckmaster’s Light 
Infantry. Mr. Buckmaster, tailor, used to issue 
‘ Light Infantry uniforms,” for some years, to 
the officers of this corps, without (as is stated) 
any authority from the Commander- -in-Chief. 

JUVERNA. 

INVOICE OF CARGO, 

COMMUNIC 


1803: A BUSINESS 
ATION. 


The en losed phot graph is of an invoice of 


cargo, dated 1803, reflecting the highest possible 
credit on the business qualities of our respected 
perhaps still Livi ‘ate grandfathers, 
of a place in .&Q.” The 


its tone is delicious, 


fore 
which is worthy 
charming effrontery of 
‘marked and numbered as in the margin,” 115 
males, 64 oe) total, 179 slaves. There is no 
boggling or dodging here, but plain Saxon. “ God’s 
grace” has been yoke | to strange enterprises, but 
this I think must be allowed to be about the 
queerest attachment extant; “and so God send 
the good ship to her desired port in safety.” The 
“t’other party had more to do with it probably.” In 
the words of an ancient merchant of this place, 
, trying a she-thief for steal- 
“What tempted ye to 
her first offence. 

“Tt was the deevil 


goers, or 


acting as magistrat 
ing tea from a ship’s side 
do it?” It was said to be 
Prisoner (in a flood of tears): 
temptit me.” Magistrate : “The deevil, honest 
man, had naething to do with it; (sotto voce) at 
least a never kenn’d he was sicna judge o’ tea, 

for it was the best kist in the ship.” 
The photograph gives of course the 
document, but I send a written copy in case any 
should be ane ult of dec ciphe rment. The 
- Insurectio and 


“ Seas, 
suggestive 


entire of th 


word 
interlineation aft 
Mortality ” percocet 1 
to be miss “dd. The date is blank Feb., L803, and 
the writing is delicate, dnd evidently that of an 
as the hand shows tremulousness 
(see word belonging.) I think it is written with 
a fine crow quill; the means and the end jar 
strangely. The cargo was for a West Indian pl lan- 
tation, shipped, as stated by the vessel’s owners, in 
their own ship. Where is “ Kissing ” 

“ Shipped by the grace of God, in good order and well- 
conditioned, by Messt* Irving & Fraser in and upon the 
ship]* snow called The Ariadne ‘ 

is master, under God, for this present voyag 

* W™ Me Bride and now riding at anchor in 


is too horribly 


] 
elderly man, 


good 
whereot 


Capt® [W™] 


* The words in brackets are 
the original. 
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deleted and corrected, in 
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. and by God’s grace, bound 
to West Indies To say : 

One hundred and Seventy-nine Slaves * 
being marked and numbered as in the marg 
to be delivered in the like good order — 
tioned, at the aforesaid port of West Indies . (the 
danger of the Seas [Insurectio and Mortality] + only 
excepted) unto Ga. 6 « 6 e 6 es ce 2 
ee kh oe oe Soe 8 eb wk 


in ; and are 
well-condi- 


their assig 
paid Vessel belonging to the Owners + “a.6. 2.8 6 
with primage and average accustomed.— In witness 


whereof the master and purser of the said ship hath 
affirmed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date ; 
one of which bills being accomplished, the other two to 
stand void ; and so God send the good ship to her desired 
port in safety. Amen.—Dated Kissing, Febty, 1803. 
(Signed) “Ww. McBripe.” 


C, D. Lamon1 


Greenock. 

THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOTT, AND 
BROCAR THE PRINTER OF IT. 

As the Rev. S. TREGELLES, no doubt, feels 


a great interest in everything connected with the 
history of the Complutensian Poly: glott, I take 
the liberty of sending him, through “ N. & Q.,’ 

a few further observations on the subject. 

l. It was in the summer of 1502, when Car- 
dinal Ximenes in Toledo, that he 
first conceived the plan of his great Polyglott. It 
was there also that he published his editions of 
the Mozarabic Missals and Breviaries, the ancient 
Gothic MSS. having been previously revised by 
Canon Alfonso Ortiz, who was assisted by three 
other priests in Toledo. The date of their pub- 
lication was either 1500, or, according to Gromez, 
L504. 

2. Who was the printer? Most prol vablv Ar- 
nold William Brocar ; who was invited into Spain 
about this period, from Germany, by the Cardinal 


was residing 


himself —according to the statement of most 
Spanish writers. It is, I think, incorrect to call 
him Brocario, as if he were an Italian. He had 
a son named John Brocar; who, _ in festal 
garments, carried the last sheets of » Polyglott 

Ximenes, just as he was on the verge of the 


grave. 


3. From 


Toledo, Brocar and his son John, very 
probably migrated to Logroiio—where the work 
was printed by the father, referred to by your 
reverend correspondent (3'¢ 8. vii. 12). It would 
be very interesting to know the exact year, when 
Brocar was invited by Ximenes to reside in Com- 
plutum (Alcala de Henares); and also, in what 
year the New Testament was co We 
know, indeed, that completed , ury 10, 


1514. 


* Summed in fig 


it Was 


4} 


ures in the margin, thus 
“115 Males 
64 Femal 
179 Slaves 

+ The words in brackets are inte rlineated. 
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The Rev. 8S. P. TREGELLES seems to have 
some difficulty respecting the chronology being re- 
conciled with the date of Pope Leo’s election, who, 
it is supposed, could not have sent any Greek 
MSS. to Ximenes, because Leo X. was elected 
Pope in March, 1515, and the New Testament 
was completed in 1514. In answer to this ap- 
parent difficulty, I may be allowed to observe, 
that several critics—such as Marsh, Hug, Feil- 
moser, and Dr. Hefele—are of opinion that Leo X. 
sent the Greek MSS. to Ximenes before he had 
been elected pope, when he was only a cardinal ; 
and that Ximenes gave his Holiness public thanks, 
in the Preface, for the loan of those MSS. after 
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as some items are dated the 14th and 17th of 
January ; but it may be worth mentioning that 
the total of this ten weeks’ bill is 124/. 15s, 2d.— 
rather a large sum if translated into its equivalent 
in our present money. Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Curious ANACHRONISM.—I read in a newspaper 
lately, an account of the erection of a memorial 
window in a church at Birmingham. This win- 


| dow is described as “ representing David playing 


before Saul, under the inspiration of St. Cecilia.” 
Surely, after this, we may expect some painter 
to favour us with a re pre sentation of “Tle sory VIII. 


| consulting George IV. as to the dis — of one of 


he had been chosen pope. (See Der Cardinal | 


Ximenes, yon Carl Joseph Hefele, zweite Auflage, 
Tiibingen, 1851, xii. Haupt, 8. 117.) 

5. We cannot, therefore, suppose “that the 
writers of the Polyglott spoke inaccurately, when 
they express their thanks to Leo a for his aid in 
having sent Greek MSS. for the New Testament. 

I sincerely hope that the Ruy. 8. P. TreeriiEs 
may one day publish a “ History of 
tensian Polyglott;” and do full justice not only 
to the illustrious Cardinal, at whose sole expense 
it was published, but also to the great scholars 
who assisted him—such as Antonio de Lebrija, 
Demetrius Ducas, Lopez de Zuniga, Nuiiez de 
Guzman; and the learned Jews, Alfonso of Al- 
cala, Pablo Coronell de Segovia, and Alfonso de 
Zamora. (See Gomez, De 
Compluti, 1569, p. 37.) J. DALTON. 
Norwich. 


Notre For SpanisH ScHonars. — While com- 
yaring the text of the Jirst edition of the Second 
Part of Don Quixote, the proof sheets of which 
must have been revised by Cervantes, with the 
edition published by Clemencin, I find after the 
por tan poco precio ”’ (p. 241), the following 
sentence omitted : — 


words ot 


“Y advierta, Sancho, que las obras de caridad que 
hazen tibia y floxamente, no tienen merito, ni valen 
nada.” 

* And know, Sancho, that the works of Charity are not 
to be done slow and lazily, for they merit n thing, and 
are of no value.” 

W. Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 

QuEEN ANNE Botern. — Mr. J. B. Heath 
communicated to the Philobiblon Society in 
1863, “An Account of Materials furnished for the 
use of Queen Anne Boleyn and the Princess 
Elizabeth, by William Loke, ‘the King’s Mercer,’ 
between the 20th Jan. 1535 (27 of Henry VIII.) 
and the 27th April, 1536.” This would lead a 
casual reader to suppose that the account ha 
tended over more than a year, but being O. S., it 
is really for two months only. 
little confusion or error about the commencement, 


the Complu- | 


his wives.” W. If. Husk. 


Bisnor Kine anp Dr. Joun Ratnoips. — Mr. 
GROSART has just edited for Mr. Nichol’s Series of 
Commentaries, the lectures of Dr. King on Jonah, 
and of Rainolds on Obadiah and Haggai. Bio- 
graphical notices are prefixed to each. In the first, 
reference is made to the fiction which was circu- 
lated affirming that Dr. King had professed him- 
self a Roman Catholic. Allow me to add a re- 


| ference to those which Mr. Grosart has given. 


Rebus Ge stis, &ec., | 


Some account of the matter may be found in 

“ The New Art of Lying covered by Iesuits under the 
Vaile of Equivocation; discovered and disproved by 
Henry Mason, Parson of S. Andrew’s Vndershaft, Lon- 
don,” 12mo, 1634, p. 206, &e. 

The same book also contains an interesting an- 
eedote concerning Dr. Rainolds (pp. 199—206). 
It appears that a stupid report was set afloat 
about Dr. Rainolds; and to prepar inst any- 
thing worse, his friends drew up for him a con- 
fession of faith, which he was too weak to write 
himself, but which he signed; and which was 
witnessed by nine persons, May 20, 1607. You 


may not wish to have the document, but here are 


| the names: Henrie Airay, Vice-chancellor; Henrie 


There is some | 
duced, 


Wilkinson, Edward Rilston, Richard Taylor, 
Henrie Hindle, Daniel Faireclough, Henrie Ma- 
son, Alexander How, and Iohn Dewhurst. 

Mr. Mason adds, that he was in possession of 
the original, from which he makes “a faithful 
transcript.” Of this Henry Mason, 1 have no 
further information, except what Wood says in 
Athen. Oxon, ii, 56, ed. 1691. B. IL, ¢ 


Queries. 


MEAT AND MALT: MOROCCO. 


I was present some time since at a conversation 
in Cumberland, when « drink peculiar to a place 
called Levens Hall, in that county, the seat, I 
believe, of a branch of the Carlisle family, was 
mentioned, and described as extremely strong ale, 
in the brewing of which beef or meat was intro- 
Having repeated this to some friends a 
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short time since, considerable doubts were ex- | 
pressed as to the probability or possibility of | 
combining meat with malt and hops, and I con- | 


sequently wrote to my friends in the north, but 
have only been able to collect the following ac- 
counts. One friend writes : — 


“ Morocco is the name of the drink; it is brewed at 
Levens near Milnthorp, from a recipe found wrapped up 
in lead near an evergreen in the old garden. Flesh is 
certainly introduced, as I believe it to be in the Durham 
University strong beer. 
Morocco is kept strictly secret. There is a legend that 
the secret was brought by a Crusader Howard, and 
during the Civils Wars buried where it was found as 
above some years ago. 
that man who stoops to drink inferior liquor after im- 
bibing the mighty Morocco. It is almost 
like oil, and tastes mild as milk in its treachery.” 


Another gentleman writes to me : — 
“Some time ago I walked over with a friend from 


Helpless, truly, is the state of 


The exact recipe for brewing | 


dark, pours 


G——e to Levens Hall, for the express purpose of tasting | 


this Morocco, and after tasting it the conversation turned 
upon the method of making it. The old gardener who 
was living at that time (called Forbes) informed us that 
the receipt was found attached to a bottle, which was 
found buried under a tree in the grounds; and as far as I 
can remember, he stated that meat was used in making it, 
but in what state he did not mention. I fancy the 
making of it is a family seeret. I have been given to 
understand that the man who brews it is sworn not to 
divulge the secret. I have heard of raw beef being put 
into ale, but for what purpose I cannot say.” 


Another gentleman confirms what I have above | 
| Muliebris, 1690, is this curious expression : — 


uoted with regard to the Durham ale, viz., that 
flosh is or was used. 

The use of meat in brewing is curious and very 
little known. If you will give the above ex- 
tracts a place in your valuable publication, I have 
no doubt we shall soon be well informed on the 
subject. a 


AnonyMmovs.—Who was the author of follow- 
ing ? 


“ Three Discourses :—1. On the Use of Books. 2. On 
the Result and Effects of Study. 


Literary Taste. Delivered at the Anniversary Meetings 


On the Elements of 


| volume, occurs a collection, 52 pp. in lengt 
| out a title-page. 


of the Library Society at Chichester, Jan. 1800, 1801, 1802. | 


By the President. London. 8vo. 1802.” 


My copy has the book-plate of “. J. Harper, 
F.S.A.” Witii1am Bates. 
Omission. — 
of Bray in 


BELL-RINGING: FINES FOR ITS 
In the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
Berkshire for 1601-2 we read: 

“ It payd for not ringing when the Queen dyned at Folly 
John . : . e iij* iiij*.” 

And in the accounts of St. Lawrence, Reading, 
for the year ending Michaelmas, 1529: 

“It to the qwen’s amersmt for that the bells wer not 
rong at her comyng into the town viij*.” 

And in the accounts of St. Mary, Lambeth, for 
1517-18: 
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“ Itm. paid to yem a amyner ffor defawtts off the ryng- 

ynge off the bells at the kynges comynge _ij* iiij¢.” 

Query, by what law were these fines imposed ? 
And has it ever been repealed ? A. TK FT 

Merton College. 

CLAIRVOYANCE AND MesMERISM. — Are clair- 
voyance and mesmerism recognised and acknow- 
ledged as sciences by the Académie des Sciences at 
Paris ? J. W. 

CROMWELL’s IRonstpES. —It is said that the 
cuirasses that have been in use in the Household 
Brigade of Cavalry since the coronation of George 
IV. up to within a very recent period were those 
that were worn by Cromwell's celebrated “ Iron- 
sides.” Can any one of your numerous readers 
corroborate that report as being a fact, or, on the 


contrary, prove its incorrectness ? W. B.C. 
Florence. 
Curtt’s Porrry.— Amongst several Collec- 


tions of miscellaneous and indiiferent poetry, pub- 
lished by Curll about 1727, and bound up in one 

f with- 
The first poem is “The Stam- 
ford Toasts.” I shall be obliged if any of your 
correspondents could give me the title-page in full, 
and the name of the author. 

Jos. Puriurrs, Jun. 
Stamford. 


DaNciING upon Srppets.—In Evelyn's Mundus 


“They danced the Canarys, Spanish Pavans, and Sel- 
linger’s Round upon sippets, with as much grace and love 
liness as any Isaac, Monsieur, or Italian of them all can 
teach with his fop-call, and apish postures.” 

Can any of your readers explain this phrase ? 
Can it be a corruption of “ chopins,” or high- 
heeled slippers , A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

EpGar AND Etrripa.—I should like to ascer- 
tain what different places in England have laid 
claim to having been the scene of the tragedy 
connected with Queen Elfrida. Local tradition 
points to Harewood Forest (Herefordshire) as the 
spot in which Ethelwold concealed Elfrida, and 
was afterwards himself assassinated, and Mason 
has followed this account in his once well-known 
drama. Some vestiges of an ancient castle are 
still visible in Harewood, and a farm bears the 
name of Elvaston or Elverston (Elfrid’s town). 

C. J. R. 

Forps In ENeLAND: THE CATWATER. — Mr. 
Taylor, in his work on Names and Places, draws 
attention to the fact that some inlets from the 
sea on our coast still retain the name of Ford, 
derived from the Scandinavian FYord. He in- 
stances, if I recollect right, Helford in Cornwall, 
Milford in Wales, and Wexford in Ireland. I 
am curious to know if the Catwater at Plymouth 
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ever bore the name Ford, to which it seems well 
entitled. A house near it has been called Rad- 
ford since the reign of King John, and the reason 
is not apparent. W.S. R.S. 


Fovr-AND-TWENTY SWORN MEN oFf Goos- | 


NARGH.—A vestry book of the ‘seventeenth.and 
eighteenth centuries, 
church of Goosnargh, contains the minutes of the 
meetings of what are called “The fower-and- 
twentie sworne men of the parish of Goosenerghe.” 


Were these the ancient representatives of our | 


modern sidesmen, or ¢estes synudales ? 

From the following minute, it appears that the 
twenty-four included in their number the church- 
wardens : — 

“ Mar. 31%, 1730. It was ordered that Mt John ffish- 
wicke be one of the 24 instead of Charles Holmes, and 
Churchwarden. 


I should be glad to learn what was the form of 
oath taken, pa what were the duties of these 
men. Il, Fisuwick. 


Gagrtic GRAMMAR, ETC.—What is the name of 
a good Gaelic Grammar, price, &c.? Is Cromek’s 
Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, &vo, 
1810, still in print ; and its price ? 
HiGHLANDER. 
Manchester. 


Sir Tuomas Grover.—I have before me — 


“ A Sermon preached at Constantinople, in the Vines of 


Pera, at the Funerall of the virtuous and admired Lady 
Anne Glover, sometime Wife to the Honourable Knight, 
Sir Thomas Glover, and then Ambassador ordinary for 
his Majesty of Great Britain, in the Port of the Great Turke. 
By William Forde, Bachelour in Divinity, and lately 
Preacher to the Right Honourable Ambassadour, and the 
rest of the English Nation resident there. London : Printed 
by Edward Griffin, for Francis Constable, &c. Quarto, 
pp. 82. 1616.” 

Lady Anne Glover's maiden name was “ Lambe;” 
and such, says the preacher, “was her nature— 
a Lambe in name, and a Lambe in nature.” From 
the preface, it would appear, that she was brought 
up under the care of the Lady Wentworth, | to 
whom the Sermon is dedicated in terms of exalted 
commendation. The sermon was delivered, it is 
said, “instead of a fair Temple, in a pleasant 
Garden, under a lofty Cypress Tree, in a goodly 
assembly of divers Nations.” ; 
sent,” it is added in a note, persons “of most 
Nations under the Sunne—English, French, Dutch, 
German, Italian, Polish, Hungarian, Turkes, Jews, 
&e.” The Sermon was printed some years after 
the death of Lady Anne; which, it is probable, 
took place in 1608. Can any of your readers 
oblige me with some account of Sir Thomas 


Glover ? ° X. A, wae 








[* Some notices of the Glover family will be found in 
our Sra 8, i, 1825 ii, 256.—Ep.) 


belonging to the parish | 


“There were pre- | 
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| Op Horsr anp Groom me STREATHAM, Sur- 

REY. — Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
| at what period the Old Horse and Groom Inn, 
Streatham, Surrey, was built; and if there is any 
historical sketch and illustration of it? A few 
years ago it was pulled down and rebuilt, when 
the two old dead trees which stood in front of 
| the house were cut down. I have been in- 
| formed that, many years ago, it was the prin- 
cipal inn on the road. The original building 
was very ancient; with a very pretty garden at 
the side, now covered with houses. I am not 
aware that it is mentioned in any history of Sur- 
rey. I should also be glad to know if this inn 
was older than the Greyhound cr Pied Bull Inns, 
facing Streatham Common, which I believe are 
| the two oldest inns at Streatham. W. D. 


Tue Inscription on THE Cross.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me how the statement 
of St. Luke (chap. xxiii. 38), regarding the order 
of the languages in which the inscription on our 
Saviour’s cross was written, may be reconciled 
with the parallel statement in St. John’s Gospel 
(chap. xix. 20)? In what order may the three 
languages be supposed to have come? C1LuUTHA. 


Is rr A Fosst.?—JIn Fairholt’s Up the Nile 
(p. 197), I read: — 

“St. George is the patron saint of the Coptie Chris- 
tians, and his exploit with the Dragon is delineated in 
very ancient paintings in these churches, as well as upon 
the temples they converted into churches, as in Dakke in 
Nubia. It will be remembered that this legendary his- 
tory lays the scene of the famous encounter in Egypt, 
and that the lady freed from the monster by his prowess 
was the daughter of the Sultan of Egypt. The dragon is 
merely a winged crocodile ; and it is somewhat curious 
that at Mons, in Hainault, where a local knight, Gilles- 
de-Chin, is reported to have freed the land from a similar 
pest, the head of the dragon is preserved as proof positive 
of the tale; which head is, in reality, the skull of a 
crocodile.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” say whe- 
ther this relic is the head of a crocodile, mum- 
mied and brought from Egypt, or the head of 
some saurian taken out of the earth in an un- 
scientific age, and never recognised in its true 
relation to earth, and time, and history ? 

O. T. D. 


IsaneL, ABBESS OF AMESBURY, OR OF ACORN- 
BURY.—lIsabel, daughter of Henry of Lancaster, 
and granddaughter of Edmund Crouchback, second 
son of Henry III., is generally stated to have 
been Abbess of Amesbury in Wiltshire (see 

N. & Q.” 284 S, ix. 60); but I find an absolute 
contradiction to this statement in a MS. quoted in 
the Topographer, vol. i. p. 99, aud which I pre- 
sume to be Harleian MS. 6729. The writer de- 
scribes some coats of arms which might in his 
time be traced upon an arch in the Nun’s Chapel 
at Aconbury, co. Hereford, and assigns them to — 
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* Henry Plantagenet, Lord and Baron of Monmouth, 
ns after his eldest brother’s decease, was Earle of Lan- 
easter and Derby, &c., and married Maud, the sole daugh- 
ter and heire of Patricke de Caducis or Chaworth, Knight. 
They had a daughter named Isabell, whom many writers 
call A 3 Almesbury (not Ambesbury), corruptly for 
this Alcornebury.’ 

‘ The Chartulary of Aconbury P riory ” (printed 
in the 8th Report of the Dep. Keeper of Public 


’ 


Records), proves that Henry of Laneaster was 
a benefactor to the house, but at that period | 
(7 Edw. L.), and also as late as 1309 (3 Edw. I.) 
Catharine de Geniville appears to have heen 
prioress. 

In the absence, therefore, of any direct evidence 
in its favour, I think the anonymous writer's 
statement must be dismissed, though I should 
still be elad to obtain some further and more 
definite information before accepting sae “—— r- | 
statement. = 


Kxrents Bacnet rs.—It is wished to ascertain 


whether the undermentioned Knights Bachelors 
are still living, and if not when and where they 
died : — 


Sir Daniel Williams, Chief Magistrate of Lam- 
beth Police Court, knighted in June, 1802. 


Sir William Alexander Fletcher, knighted by 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Sept. 9, 1811. 
Sir Alexander Wilson, M.D., knighted ,by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, May 10, 1813. 


Thomas B. Marshal, knighted in 1837. 
Sir Francis William Smith, M.D., knighted by 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, March 8, 15837. 
The knighthoods of Sir Daniel Williams 


Sir 


may not seem out of place. 


and | 


Sir Thomas B. Marshal do not appear to have | 
been gazetted, but their names appeared in the | 


L. I 


LANCASHIRE: Otp Timper Haris.—I have 
lately met with ten etchings of old timber halls, 
66 which were “ drawn, engraved, 


and published byG. N. Philips of Chatham Street, 
Garston Hall, 


Liverpool.” They comprise 

Hall, Dinkerley Hall, Clayton Hall, Garrat Hall, 
and several others. No letterpress accompanies 
them, nor do I find any reference to these plates 


Royal and Imperial Calendars. 


ost and petrels,” 


in any work I have consulted. Is anything 
known of them ? as ae we 
MerricaAL Sermon. —An octogenarian informs 


me that he has heard his mother, upwards of 
seventy years since, repeat the following singular 
lines, which she stated she heard in a Derbyshire 


church on the occasion of the clergyman having 
forgotten his sermon : — 
* Our ingress to the world is naked and bare, 
Our progress through the world is trouble and care, 
Our egress from the world nobody knows where ; 
~ if we do well here, we shall do well there, 
ul I can tell you no more if I preach the whole year.” 
" should feel much obliged any reader of 


' Celtic 


Ince | - 
| * imperat 
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N. & Q.” can inform me, what the above lines 
are taken from, and if this is a version. 


W. 


yy 


correct 


D. 
Kennington, Surrey. 
MistLETOR. — What is the 

word ? Dr. Bosworth writes it 

refers it to German, 


this 
l-ta,’” and 
Danish, and Swedish, with- 
out further explanation. Richardson derives it 
from (.A.-Sax. miven, dung), and ¢a or toe, 
“that part of the foot by which the bird is caught 
by the us, or bird-lime.” This does not seem 


of 


derivation 


“ mist 


‘3 
* at 
vile 


aS 


a very satisfactory etymology; what mist has to 
do with dung, or the latter with bird-lime, does 
not appear clearly. 
The word is but once used in Shakspeare, Titus 
Androni us, II. Se. 3: . 
“ The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and bare, 
O’ercome with moss, and baleful mistletoe.” 


Why should the most discerning of all poets, in 
matters both of natural history and folk lore, give 
the pl sad a designation; and why, and 
what period, did begin to tak prominent 
part in our Christmas festivities ~ When 
read in The Times that tons upon tons of this 
parasitical plant sold every year, the query 
A well known pas- 


i 80 


++ 
it so 


a 
we 


ire 


sage in Pliny (Vat. J/ist., lib. xvi.) tells us, that 
nothing was more sacred among the Druids than 
the misletoe. How came it in Shakspeare’s time 


to be considered “baleful,” and in our days the 
most “ mirth-provoking” of all plants ? A. A, 


Poets’ Corner 


NeumismMAtic.—A gold coin, about the size of 
half-a-crown, thin and unmilled, was lately found 
in the soil at Bexhill, on the coast, about five 
miles from Hastings. The superscription, in old 
letters—“ Phillippus Dei Grat: Francorum 
Rex’’—surrounds the king,enthroned and crowned, 
the drapery behind being covered with fleur-de- 
lis. On the obverse are a cross, with roses and 
four crowns between its arms, and the legend, 
regnat —vincit.” Three characters, 
being no doubt the date, are repeated before each 
of these words. The first character is the 
chi, somewhat in the form of the fylfot; the 
second is rho, thus making 1100; but the third 
character is similar to the ¢ in vincit, the value of 
which as a numeral I cannot find, and only guess 
it to stand for 5. ; 

I hope, therefore, to be informed, through 
“ N. & Q.,” what is the actual date of this coin ? 
Is there any reason in the history of this first 
“ Philip, by the grace of God, King of the French,” 
why the date should be repeated before each verb, 
“ Te rules, he reigns, he conquers?” Also, what 
were the circumstances under which this finely 
finished and perfectly preserved relic of that king 
was coined ? Gro. Moore. 

Hastings. 
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Reticious Sraristics.—What is the propor- 


Christian sects and churches? In one of the 
leading Quarterly Reviews, I have seen a state- 
ment on the subject, which a moment's thought 
proved to be most erroneous, but I do not know 
where to obtain correct information. F. TH, M. 


Ricuarp Joun Trtiow, of Knottingley, at- 
tornev-at-law, published An Jiistorical Account of 
the Borough of Ponte frac A Leeds, SVO, 1769. Dr. 
Miller, in his History of Doncaster (published 
1804), mentions at p. 34 th late Mr. Richard 
John Tetlow of Ferrybridge, a celebrated anti- 
quary ; and at p. 35, gives a letter from Mr. Tet- 
low to Thomas Seaton, Esq., the Mayor of Don- 
caster, dated Ferrybridge, May 21, 1781. In the 
Addenda (p. xlv.) it is stated that all the charters 
were translated, and the notes to them written, by 
the late R. John Tetlow, of Knottingley, Esq., a 
celebrated antiquary. 

[ hope, through your columns, to obtain further 
information respecting this gentleman; at any 
rate, the time of his decease.  & 4 


Queries with Answers. 


Rev. Joun Brasanr.—In the churchyard of 
Bishop Middleham, co. Durham, on an altar-tomb 
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| October, 1680, aged 74 years. She was mother, grand- 
tion, I mean the relative numbers, of the various | ™other, and great grandmother to seventy-four children, 


besides embrios. 


This tablet has disappeared. The inscription is 


| preserved in Surtees’ History of Durham. 


Jounson Bary. 
[ Nuda in the first line agrees with Verba in the third. 
As the four lines taken together are in fact a hexameter 
followed by a pentameter, it will only be re juisite to ex- 
hibit them in that character, and to dismiss the full stop 


improperly inserted after inertem; the true sense of the 


| passage will then be manifest. 


near the south wall of the chancel, is the follow- 


ing inscription : 
“Johannes Brabant, Vicarius, 
obiit 28 Junii, A® Dni 1683. 
Nuda Sacerdotis docti bene 
credere inertem, 
Verba decent PoPulum, 
Vivere vita docet. 
Elizabeth his wife died the 4 of Au 


Blessed are the departed which die in the Lord.” 


gust, 1681 

Will any correspondent be kind enough to help 
me to atranslation of the first line of the epitaph ? 
Is there any meaning in the second capital P in 
Populum, or is it simply a freak of the stone- 
cutter ? 

John Brabant was at first one of the intruding 
Puritan divines. The earliest entry in the parish 
register that can be traced as made by him is the 
baptism of hisson John, Aug. 16, 1653. In 1660, 
the ejected incumbent, Thomas Bedford, was re- 
stored. He did not long enjoy the living, as he 
died in Sept. 1660, and was buried the eighth day 
of that month in Middleham church. ; 

Up to the time of the restoration of the church 
there existed, to the north of the altar, a wooden 
tablet, on which was the following inscription : — 

“Thomas Bedford, Vicar of Bishop Middleham, de- 
parted this life Sept. 1660, aged 72, who married Alice, the 
daughter of Bryan Frizell, and had by her Aman, Robert, 
Thomas, and John, Elizabeth, Alice, Mary, and Bridget. 
Alice, the relict of Thomas Bedford, departed this life in 


| parently, elsewhere in the inscription. 


“ Nuda Sacerdotis docti bene credere inertem 
Verba docent PoPulum, viveri 


vita docet.” 


That is, Nuda verba Sacerdotis docti docent 


inertem po 


pulum bene credere, vita docet vivere; or, The bare 


words of the learned Priest instruct the people how to 
believe, his life instructs them how to Jive. 

With respect to the second capital P, it is by no means 
impossible that, as the wrong insertion of the full stop 
would seem to have been due to the stone-cutter, this 


reduplication also, as our correspondent suggests, may 
If, however, the P P 


be deemed intentional and significant, the difficulty will 


have been due to the same party. 


then lie in making a selection from the great variety of 
P P in Latin inscriptions, both old 


It may have been populum ; 


meanings borne by 
and medieval. it may have 
been populum plebem; it may have been one of many 
other words or expressions having a plurality of ps. 

It may be 
for 7, and that the age of John Brabant is not given, ap 
P P, therefore x 


remarked, however, that P sometimes stood 


| may have been meant to convey the information other- 


This 
method of indicating numbers, especially dates, by letters 


wise wanting, and to signify that he died aged 77. 


| larger than the rest of the text, is Jewish, and may be 


seen repeatedly in Jewish books. 


Cuaries I. anp Donne’s SERMONS. I have 
seen it stated that the king had such a high 
opinion of the dean as a preacher, that he offered 
a large reward (3000/.) for the publication of his 
What is the foundation for this state- 
ment? TI recollect nothing of the kind in Wal- 
ton’s Life of Donne. Cpl ° 


From the following Advertisement 


sermons. 


pre fixed to the 
second volume of Donne’s Sermons (fol. 1649) it appt 


that his son, John Donne, LL.D. received a douceur of 


rs 


some kind from the government on their publication : - 
“For the Right Hon. Bolstred Whitlock, 
Keeble, and Leile, Lords Commissioners of the 


Great Seale. 


Richard 
John 


“The reward that many yeares since was proposed for 
the publishing these Sermons, having been lately con- 
ferred upon me under the authority of the Great Seale, I 
thought my selfe in gratitude bound to deliver them to 
the world under your Lordships’ protection; both to 
show, how carefull you are in dispensing that part of the 
Churches treasure that is committed to your disposing, 








‘ 


and to encourage all men to proceed in their industry, 
when they are sure to find so just and equall Patrons, | 
whose fame and memory must certainely last longer than 
Bookes can find so noble readers, and whose present 
favors doe not onely keep the living alive, but the dead 


from dying. 
“ Your Lordships’ most humble Servant, 
«Jo. Donne.” 

This Advertisement must have been written a few 
weeks after the martyrdom of Charles I. 

Again, in an address “ To the Reader,” prefixed to the 
third volume of Donne’s Sermons (fol. 1661) by his son, 
we read, that “upon the death of my father, Dr. Donne, 
Deane of Pauls, I was sent to, by his Majesty of Blessed 
Memory, to recollect and publish his Sermons: I was 
encouraged by many of the nobility, both spiritual and 
temporal, and indeed, by the most eminent men that the 
kingdom then had, of all professions, telling me, what a 
publick good I should confer upon the Church. 

The first volume that I published, consisting of Fourscore 
Sermons, I dedicated to his Majesty [Charles I.] then 
living, by whom it was not only graciously received, but 


I had fresh incouragemeuts to proceed. For the Seccnd 
Volume, I was forced to take protection from those that 
were then in authority.” } j 
Mackenzie, Eart or CRomMARTY.—I am anxious 
to know as much as possible of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, of Tarbatt, created Viscount Tarbatt and 
Earl of Cromarty, circa 1700, his private life, 
opinions, &c. &e. Can any one help me with a 
reference ? F. M. 8. 
299, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 





[A most ably drawn and full compendium of the prin- 
cipal events in the life of the Earl of Cromarty will be 
found in Brunton and Haig’s Historical Account of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, p. 356, published in 
1832 by Clarke of Edinburgh, and Saunders and Benning 
of London, where all the printed sources of information 
are referred to. If further details are required, our cor- 
respondent must sweep the admirable Indexes of The Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, published by the Record 
Commission, and consult such manuscript collections as 
the Lauderdale papers in the British Museum, and those 
of Wodrow and others of the time in the Advocates’ 





Library. ] 


“CompiaAynt” or Sirk Davin Lynpsay. —I 
shall be much obliged for an explanation of the 
following line in “ The Complaynt of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount, directed to the King’s 
Grace.” 

Sir David was reminding the king of the inci- 
dents of his childhood when he used to amuse 
him : he says — 

“ The first syllabs that thou didst mute, 
Was pa da lyn upon the lute.” 

These three words evidently mean, as they ap- 
pear to me, “ Play, David Lyndsay,” just as a 
child might express itself. A better philologist 
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than I am being of a different opinion, I beg to 
trouble you with this letter. L. 
[Our correspondent’s explanation of the phrase is clearly 
the right one. Although Gawyn Dunbar was preceptor 
to the young prince [ James V.], Lyndsay was in attend- 
ance on him as a page of honour, and entrusted with his 
amusement. Lyndsay himself in his Complaynt, after 
telling that he “lay nichtlie by the king’s cheek,” goes on 
to relate pleasingly : — 
“ How as ane chapman beris his pack, 

I bure thy grace upon my back ; 

And sumtymes stridlingis on my neck 

Dansand with mony bend, and beck ; 

The first syllabis, that thou did mute, 

Was pa—da—lyn, upon the lute ; 

Then playit I twenty springs, perqueir, 

Quhilk was great plesour for to heir ; 

Fra play, thou leit me never rest, 

But, gvnkertoun,* thou luffit ay best ; 

And ay quhen thou come from the scule, 

Then | behuffit to play the fule.” 

Such were Lyndsay’s playful occupations with the 

boyish prince, whereof he delighted to sing. | 


Taynton (GiovucesteR) Reersrers. —I find 
that the registers of this parish go back to Sept. 
1538. Is not this very unusually early ? Perhaps 
some of your correspondents can tell me. On the 
inside of the cover of this early register is pasted 
the following notice : — 

“ATio Dom. 1606. 

“This parchment register was copied out of the ould 
register in the month of August, in the year of our Lord 
God one thousand six hundred and six, and in the fourth 
year of our Sovereign Lord James, by the Grace of God, 


of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, Defender of 





of the Faith. The said ould Register was for (word 
illegible) years before very ill (word illegible) and 
carelessly kept. As much as was foundin ‘him’ is herein 
included.” 





C. G. CRAWLEY. 

Taynton Rectory. 

[By the Parish Register Abstract of 1830, it appears 
that there then existed in England no less than 812 regis- 
ters commencing in 1538, when, as Bishop Prideaux says 
in his Directions to Churchwardens, “ Parish registers were 
first ordered by the Lord Vicegerent Cromwell in the 
30th year of King Henry the Eighth, 1538, and from 
thence all parish registers had their beginning.” See upon 
this subject Mr. Burn’s valuable History of Parish Regis- 


ters'in England, 2nd ed. 1862.) 


Token: THomas Jonnson.—I met with a cop- 
per coin the other day about the size of a penny 
piece. The obverse presents the bust of a man, 
with the legend “Thomas Johnson; the reverse 
has the words, in three lines, “ Bella! Horrida 
Bella!” surrounded by the legend—“ Science and 
Intrepidity,” with the date 1789. It is evidently 
one of those tokens, of which so many were put into 
circulation by private individuals about that date ; 


* The name of a Scotish tune. 
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but who was Thomas Johnson ? And what parti- 
cular events do the legends on the reverse refer to? | 
E MC. 
[The token is described in Conder’s Provincial Coins, 
&c. ii. 205, among “ Coins not local of the penny size.” 
It is not considered rare; but who the peace-loving 
Thomas Johnson was must remain a query. ] 


Wma. Dyason, author of Poetical and Prose 
Works, seven vols, 1804. Can you give me any 
account of this author, and the contents of these 
volumes. mB 5. 

[The copy of William Dyason’s Poetical and Prosaic 
Works, Lond. 12mo, 1804, in the British Museum is in 
six volumes. Vol. I. contains Philosophical Remarks 
and Essays. II. The Idalia Britannica. III. and IV. 
Poetry in Letters relative to Books, Men, and Manners. 
V. aad VI. Miscellaneous Poems. There are no dramatic 
pieces; nor can we find any biography of the author in 
Griswold’s Poets of America, or in any other work. | 

Tue Rev. Josepn Cuaries. — This gentleman 
was Vicar of Wighton, in Norfolk, and published 
a very singular book, entitled — 

“The Dispersion of the Men at Babel considered, and 
the Principal Cause of it inquired into. London: Whis- 
ton and White, at the Boyle’s Head in Fleet Street, 
1755.” 

Was he the author of any other works ? 

D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

[The second edition of this work, corrected and en- 
larged, was published in 2 vols. 8vo, 1769. We cannot 
find any other production of the author’s pen. ] 


Replies. 
PRETENDED SON OF LOUIS XVI. 
(34 8. vi. 473; vii. 39.) 

The following is an extract from one of se- 
veral letters I received from late chevalier Jean 
de Carro of Carlsbad, in the year 1852, with re- 
ference to this subject : — 

“ Josepuine’s Deari. 

“ During the Congress of Vienna, 1814-5, I often met 
with Sir James Wylie, physician to Emperor Alexander 
He told me that, whilst at Paris, he had been sent by 
Alexander to Josephine, inhabiting then Malmaison 
(where this sovereign and some other ee used to 
visit her), on the first information received by his ma- 
jesty of the sudden and dangerous illness of the ci-devant 
Imperatrice des Francais. Sir James found her in a 
hopeless state, with every symptom of poison. She died 
soon after he had left her. “He made no observation on 
that death as a crime. He mere ly mentioned it as a fact, 
nor did I ever think any more about it during twenty-two 
years, 

“TI spent the whole winter of 1836-7 at Dresden ; where 
the whole family (Naundorf) of the Duke of Normandy 
or Lewis XVII. resided, whilst the Prince was, as you 
may perhaps remember, at Camberwell, near London, 


| 
| 
| 


| 








| ledgment of his usurpation of the French crown. 


| dually 
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occupied with some pyrotechnical invention of his own. His 
wife wishing to consult me about Carlsbad, I was called 
to her, where I went with the utmost reluctance, after 
having attended here the Duchess of Angouléme, in a 
most serious illness, and having left her as well satisfied 
with me as I was with her Royal Highness. In spite of 
all that reluctance, and of the notion I had that I was 
going to visit adventurers, that opinion disappeared gra- 
and completely. By all that I saw, heard, and 
read, I do not more firmly believe in my own existence 
than I believe in the identity of the late Lewis XVII. ; 
who died at Delft, in Holland, on the 10th of August, 
1845, after having had with him the most interesting 
personal correspondence. All his family are still at 
Breda. 

“ Lewis XVII.’s escape from the Temple, in 1796, was 
the work of Josephine (widow Beauharnais), associated 
with Pichegru, Hoche, and a Count de Frotte, with a help 
of much money from the Vendeans. Some beautiful 
medals, called Les 6 Victimes, have been coined at Berlin ; 
upon one of which the four names of the orphan’s libera- 
tors are engraved. He was entrusted to a Swiss family 
(watchmaker), who was ordered to bring him to Rome ; 
and the Vatican Chancery delivered to the Swiss couple 
a certificate of having received his royal person. He 
passed two years in the Romagna, till at last Lewis 
XVIII., then Count of Provence, discovered his place of 
refuge, had him seized, and, during no less than sixteen 
years, had him thrown into mysterious confinements, and 
persecuted him so atrociously, that it would appear fabu- 
lous if the truth of it was not so well ascertained. Al 
this is admirably described and documented by Mons. 
Graun[ ? ] de la Barre,formerly Procureur du Roi a Angers, 
in his Intrigues Devoilées, ou Louis XVII dernier Roi 
Legitime de France, décedé le 10) Aoiit, 1845, etc., at Delft, 
in Holland; and to be had at Paris, Bruzelles, and 
Leipsic. The only friends he had among crowned heads, 
was the late King of Holland, who allowed that he 
should be buried at Delft, under all his French names 
and titles. An autopsy of his body took place under 
eight physicians and surgeons ; who had under their eyes 
an old little album, in which Madame de Rambaud, his 
governess, had, while still in the cradle, described a singu- 
lar natural sign which the Prince had on one of his thighs ; 
representing, as they then used to say, a flying dove (La 
Colombe du St. Esprit); and the scars left behind one 
of his ears by leeches, which Madame de Rambaud had 
applied with her own hands; and the corpse and album 
were found to conform. 

“The Hon. and Rev. Charles Percival, Rector of Cal- 
verton also—who translated some Memoirs written by 
Louis XVII. from Delft, with a very flattering preface— 
tells, in one of his notes, the following anecdote about 
Josephine :—‘In one of her soirées at Malmaison, a few 
days before her death, Emperor Alexander was speaking 
of the he appiness he felt from the share he had in the Re- 
storation of the Bourbons. Upon which Josephine smartly 
replied : ‘Quant & la Réstauration vous y étes; cela est 
vrai, mais quant & la legitimité, Sire, vous n’y étes 
pas. Tous les morts ne sont pas dans le tombeau.’ 

“ Nobody assuredly will doubt that in such a salon 
Louis XVIII. had his own spies ; and that such an allo- 
cution of Josephine to such a sovereign as Alexander 
must have been dreadful to the King ; because, to admit 
Louis XVII.’s existence, was synonymous to the acknow- 
Who- 
ever knows the prodigality which Louis XVIII. has shown 
in the use of poison, gunpowder, and dagger, in the whole 
history of his nephew’s life, does not find the least diffi- 
culty in explaining the post hoc propter hoc of Josephine’s 
sudden death, after her imprudent speech to the Em- 
peror Alexander, in the middle of such a brilliant sa/on as 
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we may imagine to have been the persons inyited with that there had been found in the house the stopper 


Alexander. 


Though not mathematically proved, few 


persons, who know the villanous history, doubt that the 
Duke of Berri was a victim of his lively sympathy for 
Louis XVII., in whose favour he spoke warmly to 
Louis X VIIl.—in whose ante-chamber a dreadful scene 
was once heard between the uncle and the nephew a few 


days before the Duke Was murdered.” 
Groresr VERE IRVING. 


1° 


There have been five persons who, at diff 


times, have put 


rent 


ognised as 


forth claims to be rec 


the Da ip! in, | mg supposed to hay e dix d in the 
Temple. 
lhe first in date was Hervagault, He was first 


heard of in 1802, and died in 1812. 

The next was Naundorff, who put forth his 
claim in 1812. ; . 

The third was Bruneau, who appeared before 
the public in 1816. His story excited but little 
attention. The date of his death is uncertain. 

The fourth, 7/ébert, was perhaps the best known. 
He lived for some years in England. He died in 
1845. P 

Finally came Eleazar 
minister in America, who 


Williams, a 
died in 1858, 


F. M. 


DAVISON’S CASE. 
(3 S. v. 399; vi. 539.) 

The case referred to by T. B. took place in the 
Northern Circuit in the last century, and was 
tried by Lord Mansfield. It is reported from the 
note book of a deceased lawyer, in a publication 
named the Story Teller. A person, supposed to 


[3r4 8, VIT. Jaw. 28, 65. 


of a small bottle of a singular description, and ap- 
parently of foreign manufacture. 

The judge, when the case was closed, thought 
there was hardly sufficient evidence to call for a 
defence, and the jury consented that the case 
should be Happen. ; \ verdict of 
about to be taken, when the 
be allowed to eall a witness 
and explain those 
make against him. 
his inclination and 
prisoner then gay 


acquittal was 
pris ner requ sted to 
to clear his « haracter, 
circumstances which seemed to 
Lord Manstield, though against 
usual habit consented. The 
his own account of the affair— 


that he had been taken ill in the night, and had 


| tire ; but that efter 


to make him a 
some minutes, finding himself 
bette ry he had dismissed her, and gone to bed again. 
The housekeeper was called, and of course repeated 
the same story. But the counsel for the prosecu- 


gone to call up his housekeeper 


| tion had attached much importance to the state- 


| intervened between the 
dissenting | 


be a stranger, called one evening at a gentleman’s | 


house, and was hospitably entertained, He slept 
there, and was found dead in his bed in the morn- 
ing, but without any marks of violence ; so that the 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of “Died by the 
visitation of God.” Suspicion, however, fell ups n 
the master of the house, in which he kept only a 


housekeeper, and a man-servant, the latter of | 


whom slept in an outhouse adjoining the stable. 
The only evidence was that of a man, who hap- 
pened to pass by the house at about three o’clock 
in the morning, observed a light moving about 
the house, and saw a figure holding a light go 
from the room where the master slept to the 
housekeeper’s room; and then saw two persons 
come out of that room, when the light disap- 
peared for a minute. They returned, passing along 
to the master’s room again, In about five minutes 
the light disappeared. Before it was extin- 
guished, however, he had twice perceived some 
dark object come between the light and the win- 
dow, as if a door had been placed before the light. 
But in the room there was nothing to account for 
this object: there was neither cupboard nor press 
in the room, 


The only other fact adduced was | 


| 


ment of the previous witness, that while the two 
were in the room, something like a door had 
candle and the window, 
and he suspected some secret closet. He there- 
fore asked her, in a tone and manner not likely to 
awaken any suspicion, whether while the candle 


| stood in the middle of the room, the closet or cup- 


board opened once or twice ? To this she rave no 
answer. He then said he would call it to her re- 
collection, and he asked if, after her master had 
taken the medicine out of the closet, he shut the 
door. She answered “ Y¢« i” 

“Then,” said he, “it was opened again for the 
purpose of replacing the bottle, was it ? 9? ae 66 Ig 
was. 

“ Do you recollect how long it was open the last 
time ? ” — “ Not above a minute.” 

“The door, when open, would be exactly be- 
tween the light and the window, would it not ?” 
—_** It would.” 

“1 forget whether you said the closet was on 
the right or left hand side of the window.”-—“ The 
left.” 

‘‘ Would the door of the closet make any noise 
in opening ? ”’ — “ None.” 

“Can you speak positively to that fact? Have 
you ever opened it yourself, or only seen Mr. 5. 
open it?” --“T never opened it myself.” 

“Did you ever keep the key - “ Never.” 

* Who did ? *’ — “ Mr. 8. alway Ng 

At this moment she happened to turn her eyes 
towards the prisoner, who looked pale as death, 
with a cold sweat upon his brow. The conse- 
quences of her answers flashed across her mind ; 
she shrieked and fainted, and the court was ad- 
journed till between four and five o'clock, when 
the counsel again addressed the housekeeper thus: 
“T have very few more questions to ask you; but 
beware that you answer them truly, for your own 
life hangs upon a thread. 
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“Do you know this stopper? ” — “ I do.” 

“To whom does it belong?” — “To Mr. 8. 

“When did you see it last? ’—“On the night 
of Mr. T.’s death.” * 

At this moment the solicitor for th cution 


entered with a tray, on which were a watch, two 





a pro 


money bags, a jewel case, a pocks t-book, and a 
bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
: : q 





closed with a cork. The solicitor had set off on 
horseback with two sheriff’s officers, during the 
adjournment of the court, to the house, about 
ten miles distant, and had discovered the secret 
‘loset, within which he had found the whole 


| 
f the property of the decease l, a8 Also the bottl 
‘ed to contain the 


which the medical men pronow 

prussic acid, from which the deceased had been 
poisoned. The result is obvious: the murderer 
was convicted and executed. 

Without undertaking to reconcile this account 
with the story of Mr. Davison, I may observe 
that it differs in some respects from the relation of 
T. B. The first witness had deposed to the door 





of the closet as a dark object, intervening between 
the window and the light; and it was the cross- 


examining counsel, and not the judge, who so 


cleverly put the questions to the housekeeper, 
which led to the conviction of the murderer. 


F, C. T. 


HAGBUSH LANE 
(3°¢ S. vii. 13.) 
In the year 1847, “ many a time and oft,” I re- 
paired to the remnant of Hagbush Lane, there 
also to do my “ bit” of sketching, as others had 
done forty years ago. The object of my sketch 
was a brickmaker’s shed, gracefully finished off, in 
the true “bit” style by an elm tree. The rude 
roadway in front of this shed I always looked upon 
as part of the ancient Hagbush Lane; the part I 
am speaking of being little more than a lusty 
stone's throw from the north end of the Copen- 
hagen Tunnel, on the Great Northern Railway. 
Opposite the Caledonian Asylum, in 1847, there 
was, some small distance back from the Caledonian 
Road, a very picturesque cottage, sec ningly at the 
top of a high bank, owing to the clay in front 
having been dug away for bricks —oh, word of 
horror! The back of this cottage — which might 
easily have been the “ Cottage in Hagbush Lane,” 
for it was picturesque enough, and much more 
than old enough to have been pictured in th 
Royal Academy Exhibition forty years ago 
came pretty level with the field, the greater part 
of which is now occupied by the “ Cattle Market.” 
I was much taken with the appearance of this 
* These initials are irbitrary, and adopted merely for 
distinction ; the real names ari purposely withheld in the 
account. 
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cottage, at the time of my frequent visits to that 
spot in 1847, because there seemed some reason to 
suppose this cottage might once have been in 
lagbush Lane. 
Besides the notice of this lane in William 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, that entertaining indivi- 


dual, in his Table B , vol. i. p. 78 4] s anothe r 
; Ry - : - 
touch at this ancient way, and the illustration 
which accompanies it is called “A last look at 





Hagbush Lane. rhis otherwise rude illustration 
is of artistic curiosity, as ec ining a “ bit” of 

t e cape-cl d high stuck-up 
coll 1ember th inishing visions of 
the nd of cloak. In this paper there 
is one little touch of the times, 1827, worth being 


recalled. William Hone says, 











* We proceeded by a stage to the Old Mother Red Cap, 
Camden Town, and walked from the e along the New 
Road, leading to Holloway, till we came to the spot at the 
western corner of Hagbush Lane, on the left-hand side of 
the Road.” 

All this com 1s sweet music to one, who, like 
myself, can remember the time, mingly but 
yesterday, when the first two bricks were mortared 
together, for tl ) ) the Camden 





» pur ‘ 
t the pu 
Road Villas; to the tields ¢ 


when a boy, to gath 





I r } uired, 


having to “proceed by 
| 


such things 


co than yest rday. Indeed, 


Gramerey! to think of 
a stage” to Camden T 
were but a little longer : 
it appears only yest 
whose face ther 


“ 





day I was told, by one on 


‘hung alarmed lool , that a yellow 
omnibus had commenced running all th way to 
Hungerford Market; but not all the way from 
Camden Town, the starting place being at first 
from the south end of Mornington 
The children of my informant went off 


only a few vards 
( resect nt. 
one summer evening for an experimental ride to 
Hungerford Market, and back to the corner of 
Granby Street, near unto the cr t above named. 
However, before many days the omni} 
was extended up to Camden Town, and now how 
vast a traffic it | i . 

But to return to Hagbush Lane, the surround- 
ings of which, on the 28th day of November, 1827, 
the time of William Hone’s “ Last Look,” may be 
imagined from William Hone’s last words there- 


on:- 


distance 





1as becom arter 


in that qu 
in that qu 
1 


“Along the dreary line of road, and the adjacent 
meadows, rendered cheerless by alternate frosts and rains, 
there was not a human being within sight.” 

Alas, how different now ! 

To those who at this day are whirled through 
our vast suburbs of bricks, by two, three, and 
four-pe nny omnibusses, but who would, neverthe- 
less, li occasionally, in their im 
‘merrily hent the 
path way” of former 





cinations, to 


stile-a,” or “jog on the foot- 





times, and so view the 
suburbs as “ they used to was,’ befare London be- 
gan to sprout out so extensively, Rocque’s beautiful 
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Survey of London and the Country about it, 1748, 
will enable them pleasantly so to do. By such 
means and at such a time, to see how near the 
fields approached to Hyde Park Corner, St. Giles’s 
Pound, Holborn Bars, London Bridge, or even the 
Standard in Cornhill, is enough to make the most 


devoted lover of his country feel sad at heart. But | 


there are things worthy of note in Rocque’s map. 
Hagbush Lane, to the north of the present Camden 
Road, is called “Hague Bush Lane,” while the 
ortion nearer London is marked as “ Copenhagen 
Sona” and is, in fact, represented as curving 
round to Copenhagen House. <A lane occupying 
apparently the present Camden Road from Hague 
Bush Lane down towards Holloway, is called 
“ Maiden Lane,” while the Maiden Lane of my 
youth — re-christened the York Road —is by 
Roeque entitled “The Black Lane.” 
Epwin Rorrr. 
Somers Town. 





How pip THE ANCIENTS KINDLE THEIR FIREs? | 


(3" 8. vi. 472, 535.) — None of the published re- 
plies to this query contained any allusion to the 
burning glass, which is mentioned as a means of 
kindling fires in Aristophanes’ Nubes, line 766. 
iS & 4 

Merton College. 

CraccneE (3° S. vii. 21.)—The word cracche is 
found in Wycliff’s translation of the second chapter 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, vv. 12 and 16: — 


“And this is a token to jou, ye shulen fynde a 3unge | 


child wlappid in clothis, and leide in a cracche ; and they 
hijyne camen; and founden Mari and Joseph and the 
jung child leid in a cracche.” 

I think itis in the town of Nottingham that you 
may find, at the present day, stables behind the 
dwelling houses, hollowed out of the living rock. 
In Derbyshire it is common enough to see, not 
only out-houses but dwelling-houses hewn out of 
the stone; near Buxton and in Dovedale such ex- 
amples occur. A. H. 

Boston Hovsr, Mrppiesex (3 8S, vi. 247, 
542.)— Bordeston, or Burston, commonly called 
Boston, was part of the possessions of the Prioress 
of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. Edward VL, in 
1547, granted it to Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
on whose attainder it reverted to the crown. It 


successively passed through the hands of Robert, | 
Sir Thomas Gresham; Sir | 


Earl of Leicester; 


William Reade; and Sir Edward Spenser. One 


| appellation. 


of James Ilowell’s letters, dated Sept. 20, 1647, is | 


addressed to the latter “at his house near Brain- 
ford, Middlesex.” 
A fire took place, about 1665, when the greater 


part of the old mansion was consumed, destroying | 


all the ancient Court Rolls. It was rebuilt in 
1671, as appears by the dates of the pipes, 
ceilings, &c, 


[3"¢ §. VIT. Jan. 28, °65. 

The most remarkable features of the existing 
mansion have furnished several plates to one of 
the interesting works on Ancient Architecture, 
published by C. J. Richardson, F.S.A. 

The trees about the old mansion are chiefly 
elms, of a large size ; many of which may be con- 
sidered to have been planted in the time of 
Charles I. Epwarp F. Rr Bact. 


Moret (3' §. vi. 200, 239, 278.) — With re- 
gard to the period at which the word Muriel was 
used as a Christian name in England, I observed 
in the Harl. MS. 1500, fol. 63, that Muriel 
Hastings, married to Sir Ralph Eure, had a son 
William, created Baron Eure 1544, who named 
one daughter Muriel. THis grandson also named a 
daughter Muriel. It might be useful to notice 
the discovery of Seiraphenisia as a Christian name 
in Harl. MS. 5058, fol. 252. ‘>. 


If your readers will look into the works of the 
Abbot Trithemius, or into Barrett's Magus, they 
will find this to be the name of the Angel pre- 
siding over the sign Cancer. Persons born under 
this sign were called Muriél, just as those under 
the sun are named Michaél, or the moon Gabriél. 
The name is generally supposed to signify “the 
healing of God,” from 7}15, and to be an auspicious 
PuiILo-MATHEMATICTS. 


Tur Youne Prerenper (3" S. vii. 1.) — The 
following extract from the Caledonian Mercury, 
1726, No. 983, is worth preserving in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Rome, July 13, 1726. The Chevalier de St. George, 
who has dismissed the major part of his servants, still 
persists in causing his eldest son to be educated in the 
persuasion of the Church of England, to the great grief of 
the Princess Sobieski; who is the more concerned at it, 
because that the young gentleman begins to profess it 
publicly : of which they give this one instance, that, as 
he passed by a church, attended with the Duke of Inver- 
ness, as they stile him here, he did not kneel down at the 
singing of the Ave Maria.” 

Such scraps are valuable to the future historian. 

a ee 

Srr Ricwarp Brawam (3 S, vii. 9.) —On 
Feb. 16, 1676-7, the House of Commons ordered 
the Speaker to issue his warrant for a new writ 
for the election of a member for New Windsor, in 
the room of Sir Richard Braham, Knight, deceased 
(Commons’ Journals, ix. 383). Notwithstanding 
the terms of this order, it is clear that he was a 
baronet. He is mentioned in Messrs. Tighe and 
Davis's Annals of Windsor, on pages not specified 
in the index.. Particulars respecting him may 
also be derived from Ashmole’s Berks, iii. 61-64; 
Lords’ Journals, xi. 299; Green’s Calendar of Do- 
mestic State Papers, Charles II., i. 113, 250, 526; 
ii. 326; iii. 253; v. 139, 208. 

C. H. & THomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 
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Surrey Bevt-rounpErs (3 8. vi. 389, 443, 
544.)—One of the sources of my ov re- 
garding the Eldridges is the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
count-Book of Winkfield, in Berkshire, where the 
following entry occurs : — 

“ Anno dni mdlxv pmo die Maii. 
Mountagewe hath delyvered * Themes 


Mé¢ That Willm. 


for anh money say vd Willm. must howe the wood i in the 
churche close at a éten price tyll he be payd agayn, that 


ys to saye byllett xxij¢ the loode and baven xx4, and yf 


the woode wyll not pay hytt, then the said Willm. Moun- 
tagewe shall occupye the say rde close tyll the sayd money 
be payd to Willm. payng yerely to the churchewardens 
iij* iiij*.” 

I know of only one bell, which can be attri- 
buted to this founder, and that is the third bell 
at Yately, a village in the north of Hampshire, a 
few miles from Wokingham. The inscription of 


. it is— 


“ LOVE THE LORD THE GOD AND OF EHS (sic) 1577 
TE FR.” 

The inscription is in rough letters, and there is 
also a rude figure of a man, on the bell, holding a 
wheel in each hand. 

Again, the Churchwardens’ accounts of Bray, in 
Berkshire, show that the foundry continued at 
Wokingham in Richard Eldridge’s time; for the 
following entries occur among the expenses for 
the year ending June 25, 1602 : — 

“ It. payd to the Bellfounder for castyng the 


ffourthe bell . ° ij 
It. payd to the Bellfounder of Oakingha am for 

casting the fourthe bell . , xls 
For the carrige and recarrige of the bell to 

and from Oakingham and for victuals there 
I believe the Wokingham foundry became 


extinct on Richard Eldridge’s death in about 1623, 
for Bryan Eldridge, whose name occurs on bells 
as early as 1618, though never to my knowledge 
in combination ‘with ‘Ric shard, describes himself 


Eldruge of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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A heart occurs in all the spaces between the 

words on the fourth and fifth bells. The fifth 
bell is cracked. A, I 

Merton College. 

Sryte or Cousin sy tHe Crown (3° §, vi. 
368.)— 

“In writs, and commissions, and other formal instru- 
ments, the king, when he mentions any peer of the degree 
of an earl, usually styles him, ‘ trusty and well-beloved 
Cousin’ ; an appellation as old as the reign of Henry IV., 
who being either by his wife, his mother, or his sisters, 
actually related or allied to every earl in the kingdom, 
artfully and constantly acknowledged the connexion in 
all his letters and other public acts; from whence the 
usage has descended to his successors, though the reason 
has long ago failed.”— Blackstone’s Commentaries, i. 398. 

The passage that I have here extracted from 
Blackstone may not give B.S. all the information 
that he is in search of, but I think it will afford 
him such a clue as to enable him to solve the pro- 
blem that has presented itself to his mind; and 
if he would be at the pains of working out how 
Henry IV. was related to the several nobles of 
his day of a rank higher than that of baron, I am 
sure that by inserting in your columns the re- 
sult of his labours, he would confer a signal 
benefit on the students of English history. 

MELETES. 


To TAKE UP onkE’s Cross (3° 8S, vi. 416, 462.)— 


| I beg to refer Mr. TrENcH to the late Bishop 


Maltby’s sermon, No. 22 of his Lordship’s Collec- 
rae which he preached before the University of 

Cambridge on the 22nd Novy. 1814, for an expla- 
nation of the words “Take up thy cross and 
follow me,” used by our Saviour. 

Fra. MEwWBURN. 

Larchfield. 

Newton AND Vortarre (3" 8, vi. 533.)—It 
is quite possible that Voltaire may have said of 


| Newton, that, ““ When he became an old man, and 


A spot in Wokingham parish, about a mile to the | 


north of the church, still known by the name of 
“ Bellfound,” marks the probable site of the 
foundry, but beyond the name, no traces of it 
exist. 

Many bells, bearing the 
Richard E Idridge, are to be found in the neigh- 
bouring counties: there are three at Yately, 
where the following are the inscriptions of the 
remaining bells : — 


“1. WILLIAM YARE MADE MEE 1613. 

2. & Sancta Haterina Ora Pro Nobis. 

(The re are a lion’s face, a coin, and a fleur-de-lis cross 
on this bell.) 

3. ( As above. ) 

4. Our hope is inthe lord. R. E. 1617. 
a 5. Lord in thy wrathe reproue mee not. R.E. 


Sanctus bell. 1623. R.E.” 


name or initials of | 


in his will, in 1661, as a bellfounder of Chertsey. ; 2° into his dotage, 


| do not give their authorities. 


he began to study that book 
But if he did say so, it was 
has said else- 


called the Bible.” 
in direct contradiction of what he 
where : — 

“ Newton fut d’abord destiné & ’E’glise. I] commenga 
par étre théologien, et il lui en resta des marques toute 
sa vie.”— Dictionnaire Philosophique, art. Newton et 
Descartes. 

I am afraid that the Rev. 
Leamington, is one of those 


Mr. Craig, Vicar of 
careless writers who 

If so, I hope the 
deficiency will be supplied from some other 
quarter; for it is but right, either that the charge 
should be brought home to Voltaire, or that he 


| Should be cleared from the imputation. 


MELETES. 

Kine Nisvs (3' 8, vi. 498, 542.)—Miebidus, or 
Niebes, sixth king of the first dynasty, reigned 
twenty-six years. Manetho’s History, quoted in 
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8. Sharpe’s Early History of Egypt, p. 35. (Lond. 
1836, 4to.) JosmpH Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neot’s. 


Tue Botrrie Consvror (3 8, vi. 531.) — The 
original advertisement of the celebrated hoax, 
given by your correspondent O. M., is printed in the 
New Foundling Hospital for it it, No. G6, 1749. To 
it is appended, along with other curious matter, an 
account of what took place at the theatre upon the | 
evening advertised, which we are told was crowded 
with dukes, duchesses, lords, ladies, &c. I have 
copied the paragraph as a pendant to the prepara- | 
tory announcement : — 

“Last night, viz., Monday, Jan. 16 (1749), the much 
expected drama of the Bottle Conjuror of the New Theatre 
in the Haymarket, ended in the tragi-comical manner | 
following :— Curiosity had drawn together prodigious 
numbe theatre being lighted up, but 
without so much as a single fiddle to keep the audience in 
good humour, many grew impatient. Immediately fol- 
lowed a chorus of catcalls, heightened by loud vocifera- 
when a fellow came from 
behind the curtain, and bowing, said, that if the performer 
did not appear the money should be returned. At the 
same time a wag crying out from the pit, that if the ladies 
and gentlemen would give double prices, the conjuror 

Presently a voung gentle- 
la lighted candle, and threw 


About seven, the 
| 





tions, and beating with sticks, 


would yet into a pint bottle. 
man in one of the boxes s 


it on the stage. This served as the charge for sounding to 
battle. Uy this the greatest part of the audience mad 


the best ot 
cloak, ot! 
swords also. On 
order to demolish the inside, when the 
they tore up the bene! to pieces the scenes, pulled 
down the boxes, and in short dismantled the theatre en- 
particulars above mentioned into 


their way out of the theatre, some losing a 


t, others a wig, and others hat, wig, and 


a hat, ot 


party however staid in the house, in 





mob, breaking in, | 


tirely, carrying away th 
the street, where th made a mighty bonfire, the curtain 





being hoisted on a pole by way ofa flag. A large party 
of guards were sent for, but me tin enou 

warm themsel round the tir We hear 

disaster than a voung nobleman’s chin being 

sioned by his fall into the pit, with part of one of the 


boxes, which he had fo 1 out with his foot. “Tis thought 
the conjuror vanished away with the bank. Manv enemies 
to a late celebrated book, concerning the ceasing of mira- 
cles, are greatly disappoii 
pearance in th ‘bottle ; they imagining that h 

into it would have been the most convincing proof possible 


that miracles ar it yet cea 


| by the conjurer’s non-ap- 
is jumping 
) 








Epwarp F. Rmoeat cr. 


This word 


Wakine Time (3° 8. vi. 
} verson when 


also means sifting up with a sick | 
death is hourly expected. May the 
then be a corruption of “ watching time”? “ They 
have waked with him for several nights,” is a com- 
mon expression in Lancashire. I have heard the 
Irish custom of waking 


words not 


phrase associate 1 with th 
with the dead; because in both cases candles, or 
other lights, are used. =) ae 
Bariey (3 S, y. 358; vi. 481.) —The Lanca- 
shire use of this word i rectly explained in 
Halliwell’s Di tronary. W used to 
ramble on the moors with my companions, and 


hen a boy I 


[St $. VIL. Jaw. 28, 65. 


always shouted Barley when I found a well-stocked 


blackberry, ‘or whinberry, bush. After this caution 
had been pronounced, no one was allowed to share 
in the find. In our country games, too, we always 
called out “ barley ” when we did not wish t ) con- 
tinue the play, or desired to avoid payment of for- 


feits. r. W. 


Halliwell is quite right in saying Barley means 
“T bespeak” in Lancashire; but the phrase is in- 
variably “ Barley me.” Now that I am grown up I 
say “TI bespeak,” but when I was a young one I 
said “ Barley me,” as other young Lancastrians are 
wont to do. ss 3s 


IrntsH Sone (3 8. vii. 10.)—I think, from my 
recollection of the chorus, the song appeared in a 
worthless serial called Life in Ireland (or Dublin) : 
an imitation, or supposed continuation of Life in 
London, wherein Tom, Jerry, and Logie visited 
the Sister Isle at the time it was honoured with 
3. Hh. Te 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, neither C. D. nor your 
honoured self, ever heard the variation made by a 
Teetotaller for the latter part of the first verse of 
the Irish song at the above reference : — 


the presence of George IV. 


“To vour kill me Arrah! dow, wid’ your vile 
whiskey now ; 
Whiskev’s for sots and for fools to regale. 
Wellington beat poor old Boney at Waterlow, 
Whiskev had killed him as dead as a nail.” 


( Cetera desunt.) 
F.C. HH. 


Hays or Errout (3 8. vi. 545.)—Is the 
date of the “Tabill” correctly given as “circa 
pcecccL Xxx,” if it were the work of Sir David de 
Haya, who was slain 1346? I beg to call Mr. 
DAvipson’s attention to this seeming error. H. 


now, 


Latrn Pozzte (34S. vi. 308, 445, 503.) — My 
friend Bre.iorHEcaRtvs CHETHAMENSIS appears 
to be quite on a wrong scent, in reference to Lip- 
sius’s letter — 

Aio Locutio tu lita ego fidei strenue,”"— 
proposed as a puzzle by Scioppius. Its meaning 
has no relation whatever to Lipsius’s Catholicism, 
nor to his “ Diva Hallensis,” nor to his “ Diva 
Aspricollis.” “ Aio Locutio tu lita,” is merely speak 
(or write); and “ego fidei (litabo) strenue,” — 
“and I will punctually, and without failing on 
my part, answer ;” or, to paraphrase it in verse :— 

Pray break thro’ vour silence, you bad correspondent ; 
And vou'll find me a faithful, hardworki: 


Jas. CROSSLEY. 


5 responde nt. 


Amongst the farrago of fun and nonsense dished 
up by the wits of the day, for the entertainment 
of Tom Coryate’s guests at the Odcombian Ban- 
quet, are some verses by Donne which have never 
been printed in his works. I may be very stupid, 
but they have puzzled me quite as much as any 
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of those given by your correspondents. Here 
they are. Will anybody “ give me a construe? ’— 
“ In eundem Macaronicon. 
“ Quot dos hee Linguists perfetti disticha fairont, 
Tot cuerdos States-men hic liure fara tuus. 
Es sat a my l’honneur estre hic inteso ; Car I leave 
L’honra de personne nestre creduto tibi.” 
Coryat’s Crudities Hastily gobbled vp, fol. 4 4, 
Sto, 1611. 
CPL. 
Hymn to THE VrreIn (38. vii. 11.) — The 
hymn inquired after is not a hymn to the Virgin, 
but one of those commonly called Jerusalem 
hymns, from their subject and ordinary com- 
mencement — 
“ Jerusalem, my happy home,”— 


or something similar. 


I find in Barnes on Revelation (Cobbin’s edition, 
8vo, p. 597). The original is said to be in the 
sritish Museum (Add. MS. 15,225); and its 
date the reign of Elizabeth or James I. As given 
by Barnes the form is: 
“ Our Lady sings Magnificat, 
With tune surpassing sweet ; 
And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting above her feet.” 
The next verse is: 
“Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like ; 
Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek.” 
B. H. C. 

The verse which Mr. STEVENSON inquires about, 

is contained in the long hymn beginning: 
“O mother dear, Jerusalem ! 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end ? 
Thy joys when shall I see?” 

I have seen it attributed to David Dickson, a 
Scotch writer early in the seventeenth century; but 
Ido not know on what grounds. In the version 
I have seen, it stands: 

* The Mary sings Magnificat,” &e. 
C. B. Prarson. 

Knebworth Rectory. 

Doppriper MSS. (3' 8, vi. 472, 541.)—There 
is something specially painful in the insinuation 
which has been thrown out in “ N. & Q.” as to 
the character of Dr. Doddridge, upon the evidence 
of letters which were in the possession of his de- 
seendants. When a portion of those letters were 
published, many years since, I recollect a remark 
made in some review that the editor should have 
exercised a sounder judgment in their selection; 
and that they did not set the Doctor's character 

before the public in a way calculated to maintain 
the high reputation he had previously held. One 
cannot but feel the greatest regret, should the 
Statements thus made be incapable of refutation, 








The verse quoted by your 
correspondent is one in a Jerusalem hymn, which | 
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| The date of such letters may help us to decide 
| whether the works, which have hitherto identified 
| the name of Doddridge with the most exact and 
earnest exposition of Christian doctrine and duty 
were written at a period when the sins and follies 
of youth were repented of and forgiven; or whe- 
| ther, for the future, we are to read The Rise and 
| Progress of Religion in the Soul with a painful 
suspicion that inconsistency, or, according to the 
statement in “N. & Q.,” some culpable infraction 
of the purity of the Gospel, lessens the effect, 
though they do not impair the truth and value of 
the teaching and exhortation contained in that 
| and in other works of the same writer. E. W. 


Ir1sH Expression, “ Neger” (3° 8. vi. 455. )— 
The origin of this term is given by Miss Edge- 
worth, in one of her tales. She spells it negz. 
It is from niggard, a mean, selfish person. 
T. J. B. 
Chichester. 


Hoops (3" 8. vi. 481.) — It may be as well to 
, add to the information given by H. F. thet the 
hood lined with scarlet and white, worn by St. 
Begh’s men, is a pure assumption. I could men- 
tion one bishop who makes it a condition of or- 
dination that this hood should not be worn by 
candidates who present themselves from St. 
| Begh’s. The terms in which he speaks of the 
affair are strong but deserved. Jonmnson Barry. 
Bishop Middleham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

An Enlarged and Iilustrated Edition of Dr. Webster's 
Complete Dictionary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised and improved. By Chauncy A. Goodrich, D.D., 
LL.D., and Noah Porter. To be completed in 12 Monthly 
Parts, Part]. (Belbl& Daldy oD 
This is the first part of what promises to be at once the 

completest and cheapest English Dictionary yet published. 

Its completeness is shown by the statement that it will 

contain no less than 140,000 words, being 10,000 more 

than any other dictionary. It contains scientific and 
technical terms revised spec ially by professional men. It 
claims to be peculiar in the precision and nice discrimina- 


| tion of its definitions ; the pronunciation is believed to be 


more correctly presented than in any other dictionary. 
The etymology has received for five years the attention 
of Dr. C. A. F. Mahn of Berlin; the spelling has been 
reduced to a standard of uniformity ; the synonyms have 
been greatly expanded, and will be found under the words 
to which they belong ; 8000 pictorial illustrations on sub- 
jects of Science and Art are introduced into it, and in 
‘addition to various ¢ tymological and pronouncing Vocabu- 
laries of Names of Places and Persons, and Series of Quo- 
tations, this Dictionary will contain an entirely new 
feature in an Explanat: ry and Pronouncing Vocabulary of 








the Names of noted Fictitious Persons, Places, §c. Such 
are the claims to public favour of a Dictionary, which 
will be completed in twelve monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each, 


‘ 


We surely need not say one word more to secure for t 
first Number an examination of anyone in search of a 
good and cheap English Dictionary. 
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General Todleben’s History of the Defence of Sebastopol, 
1854-5. A Review. By William H. Russell, fate Spe- 
cial Correspondent of “ The Times.” (Tinsley.) 


As it was obviously desirable that the British public 
should be made acquainted with the Russian Account of 
the great War in the Crimea as narrated by the illus- 
trious Defender of Sebastopol, no channel was so fit for 
disseminating that inforthation as The Times; and the 
conductors of that Journal could not have entrusted the 
task of analysing, compressing, and reviewing that nar- 
rative into better hands than that of their Special Cor- 
respondent, who had himself so closely watched and so 
ably described all the pomp and circumstance of that 
mighty struggle. When the series of Papers appeared in 
which Dr. Russell sought rather to give an idea of what 
the author said than to criticise his statements or contro- 
vert his facts, everybody felt a wish to possess the re- 
view in a more permanent form. In that form it now 
appears ; somewhat enlarged by extracts from the Rus- 
sian Narrative, and with some few additional comments 
intended to correct assertions which its editor knows to be 
erroneous or unjust, as regards our portion of the Allied 
armies. As the extraordinary number, size, and consequent 
costliness of the maps which accompany the original 
work interpose considerable diffi vulty in producing that 
work in English, and even if produced it could onl; 
find comparatively few purchasers, the general public 
are greatly indebted to all who have contributed to the 


an opportunity of studying this great Campaign from 
the Russian point of view. There is one passage in Dr. 
Russell’s Preface which, in justice to himself and other 
able representatives of the English Press, who were in 
the Crimea, deserves special notice, namely, that in which 
he calls attention to the remarkable corroboration to their 
then sometimes discredited statements, by this matured 
history of the siege prepared by General Todleben him- 
self. 


The Upper Ward of Lanarkshire Described and Delineated. 
The Archwological and Historical Section by George 
Vere Irving, F.S.A. Scot. The Statistical and Topogra- 
phical Section by Alexander Murray. Three Volumes. 
(Murray & Son, Glasgow.) , 


These three portly volumes are a valuable contribution 


to the local history of Scotland, and the production of 


works of this character we trust is a proof of the growing 


estimation of the utility and value of this department of 
indeed is it to turn aside for a few 
hours from the many scissors-and-paste compilations of 


literature. Pleasant 
the present day, to a book which reminds us of the works 
of worthy John Stow, the industrious Camden, and dear 
old Tom Fuller. It was at the suggestion of that prince 
of Scottish antiquaries, Adam Sim, of Coulter-Maynes, 
Esq., that the task of “ Describing and Delineating the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire” was undertaken. The 
work, as stated above, is the joint production of Mr. 
George Vere Irving and Mr. Alexander Murray. The 
amount of curious information—topographical, biographi- 
eal, ecclesiastical, and statistical—concentrated in these 
volumes, does high credit to the learning, diligence, and 
vigilant research of the respective Editors. The work 
too is an admirable specimen of typography, and is not 
only profusely illustrated with maps, portraits, and man- 
sions of this delightful district ; but the numerous facts 
embodied in its pages are made available by copious 
Indexes of persons and places. 
our readers to the work itself, feeling confident that every 
lover of Scottish antiquities and Scottish scenery, will be 
delighted and instructed in conning over its pleasant 
pages. 
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“ . | Which 
appearance of the present most acceptable volume for | 





We must, however, refer | 
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Shakespeare. A Reprint of his Collected Works as put 
forth in 1623. "art IIT., containing the Tragedies. 
(L. Booth.) 

At length that consummation, so devoutly wished for 
by all students of Shakspeare, namely, an accurate and 
trustworthy reprint of the First Folio at a cost which all 
such students could afford, has been accomplished. We 
believe the reprint issued b Mr. Booth, of which the 


third and concluding Part is now before us, leaves nothing 


to be desired in the way of a faithful reproduction of the 
great original. We are sure that the very moderate price 
at which it is published is such as to justify all con- 
cerned in its production in looking for a remunerative 
sale ; and we trust that their just expectation will not be 
disappointed. 

We may add, that Mr. Booth proposes to reprint in the 
same manner the Pericles, and the six Doubtful Plays. 


Books Recretvep.— 
The Plays of William Shakespeare. Carefully edited by 

Thomas Keightley. Vol. VI. (Bell & Daldy.) 

This, certainly the most beautifully got-up pocket 
volume edition of Shakspeare, is completed by the publi- 
cation of its Sixth Volume. 


The Book of Perfumes. By Eugene Rimmel. 


250 Illustrations. 


With above 


A beautifully printed and handsomely illustrated book, 

contains much curious historical matter. The 

volume seems to resolve itself into its subjects: for its 
very pages— 
— . ° ° ° ° ° dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils.” 

The History of Scotland, from the Accession of Alexander 
IIT. to the Union. “ By P. F. Tytler. Vol. IV. 
(Nimmo.) 

Mr. Nimmo’s compact reprint of Mr. Tytler’s valuable 

History is here brought to a close. The volume contains 

a biographical sketch of the author, and a capital Index. 


We are desirous of calling the attention of our readers 
to The Philobiblion, a Monthly Bibliographical Journal, 
containing critical notices of, and extracts from, rare, 
curious, and valuable books. It is published by Philes & 
Co. of New York, and in this country by Triibner ; and 
in the two volumes already issued will be found a vast 
amount of matter to interest all lovers of old books. We 
are glad at the same time to announce that Le Bibliophile, 
Revue Mensuelle illustrée, which is under the editorship of 
M. Berjeau—whose reproductions of old woodcuts are so 
happy—still continues its useful career. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week many Notices to Corre- 
spondents, and our List of Books Wanted. 


T. W. 


“Nores any Qveares”.is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Lay ey for Srampep Copres Sor 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Impex) is Ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surrn, 32, 
Wasssxorves Sraeer, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
var Eprror should be addressed. 


Certainly “ write ro you.” 


“Noras & Qvears” is registered for tr abroad. 





Mons Cures or Covons, Corps, ayn Hoanseness sy Dr. Lococn’s 
Potmonte Warens.— From Messrs. Fergyson & Son, Auctioneers, 
Leek: “Sir,_The beneficial effects we have derived from your Put- 
monte Warees, make us feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testi- 
mony to their superiority over any other remedy we have ever tried for 
colds, coughs and hoarseness, so peculiarly troublesome to our profes- 
sion.” They give instant relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. lid. 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
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